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Cover: The idea travel for its own sake, not 
reach destination, but discover nature 
and oneself through adventurous journeys, 
probably began with the wandering students 
the Middle Ages with the traveling ap- 
prentices who moved from city city. The 
Wanderzwang compulsory travel period was 
enforced almost all trade apprentices from 
the 14th century onward. the 19th century, 
interest the rediscovery nature found 
expression Germany the Wandervogel 
migrant birds—groups students and other 
young people who left the cities explore the 
countryside, lodging barns the open 
air. The spirit wanderlust, romanticized 
this 19th century woodcut Ludwig Richter, 
continues today the American Youth Hos- 
tels, described picture story beginning 
13. (Woodcut from The Bettmann Archive.) 
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Educational Interests the Colombo Plan Nations 


ROBBINS MILBANK 


office Colombo, Ceylon, are 
persons who represent the total ad- 
ministration the Colombo Plan. 

Into this pour requests from 
member nations for technical assist- 
ance and training. 1957-58, 159 such 
requests were satisfied the decep- 
tively simple process matching offers 
aid requests for help. Another 
projects were completed with aid from 
donor countries and agencies. 

completing these projects, some 
money changes hands, but surprisingly 
little. What are the ingredients the 
Colombo Plan? What are some its 
problems? What its potential rela- 
tion training and educational facili- 
ties the United States? 

Officially, the name the organiza- 
tion the Colombo Plan for Economic 
Development South and Southeast 
Asia. The participating countries and 
the dates when they joined, are: Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Sarawak, North Borneo, Sin- 
gapore, Federation Malaya (1950); 
Cambodia, Vietnam (1951); Burma 
and Nepal (1952); Indonesia 
Japan, Philippines, Thailand (1954); 


ROBBINS MILBANK director ITE’s West 
Coast office San Francisco. 


Laos (1955); Malaya (independent) 
(1958). The United States, Canada and 
the United Kingdom are observer and 
contributor nations. 

Philosophically, there are three ele- 
ments the Plan. The first and most 
important self help: the resources 
men, money and materials that in- 
dividual nation able put into its 
own development program. The sec- 
ond external assistance and the third 
mutual help within the area. More 
nations are both giving and receiving 
help each year and the line between do- 
nor and receiver becoming blurred. 

There are two parts the Plan 
capital aid assistance. 
Capital aid comes largely from the ob- 
server nations and represents approxi- 
mately per cent the Colombo 
Plan budget. Technical assistance 
comes almost entirely from the partici- 
pating countries and represents ap- 
proximately per cent the budget. 
The this percentage does 
not reflect the true relative contribu- 
tion technical assistance the eco- 
nomic and social development the 
countries the area. Although 
relatively inexpensive form aid, 
technical assistance has proved 
highly effective. should noted that 
the technical assistance program the 
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Building village Vietnam 


United States (ICA) not included 
above, and for administrative reasons 
has always been kept separate. 

The technical cooperation scheme 
the Colombo Plan has three aspects 
—to lend experts, provide training 
and provide equipment needed for 
local training purposes (as distinct 
from equipment given under capital 
aid programs). 

The total expenditure for technical 
assistance date amounts nearly 
ten million pounds sterling. this 
amount, three million represents 
equipment, two and half million the 
cost experts loaned among the coun- 
tries and, far the largest expendi- 
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ture, nearly five million, training. 

Since 1950, 6,886 persons have been 
trained under the Plan. During this 
same period, requests for training have 
mounted 8,754. The gap between re- 
quests and training resources widen- 
ing. New training resources must 
developed essential projects are 
started. 

present, Colombo Plan training 
areas not include the United States, 
although nationals Colombo Plan 
countries under ICA 
projects. The costs for Colombo Plan 
training the would borne— 


train here 


training costs are borne other 
countries—by contributions 
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The length training varies na- 
tion and project. Most trainees re- 
quire three months. substantial 
number require months. 
These two categories together account 
for more than two-thirds the 1,267 
persons training last year. The ma- 
jor fields study and training are, 
order their numerical importance: 
engineering, education, agriculture, 
medicine and health, and administra- 
tion. Nearly five-sixths last year’s 
trainees were these fields. 

Last November the met Se- 
attle with individual members the 
Colombo Plan Consultative Commit- 
tee. This Committee the senior di- 
recting body the Plan. Its annual 
meeting is, effect, evaluation and 
report the Ministers the partici- 
pating countries. This year, the Ameri- 
can delegation included the Secretary 
State. The conference was opened 
President Eisenhower. 

limited its contacts those dele- 
gates representing the Consultative 
Committee and the country stafts. The 
purpose these contacts was ex- 
plore areas mutual interest edu- 
cation and technical training related 
source information the United 
States such educational and train- 
ing facilities are not included the 
projects conducted the ICA. IIE 
suggested that the inquiries the vari- 
ous member nations channeled 
through their Washington embassies 
and that appropriate action would 
inaugurated through Washing- 
ton office. The leader the Ceylonese 


delegation, who also president the 
Colombo Plan’s Council for Technical 
Cooperation, agreed with 
cedure. 

easy think the educational 
needs the Colombo Plan nations 
closely related. The very existence 
the Plan invites image oneness; 
its common emphasis training sug- 
gests simple multiplication facili- 
ties. 

The Plan itself falls into such 
trap. addresses itself directly the 
needs individual members. im- 
poses supra-national pattern and 
attempts universal solution. this 
context, the wide variety American 
educational opportunities offers 
strong appeal. Our medical schools, en- 
gineering institutes, the two-year ter- 
minal programs our junior colleges 
are all interesting and all can useful. 

Questions asked the delegates fo- 
cused sharply how join thou- 
sand needs thousand solutions— 
not just one need one solution. The 
educational needs and interests the 
Plan countries were outlined during 
our meetings with their representa- 
tives. 

With the price rubber depressed, 
the colonies North Borneo and Sa- 
rawak are turning more and more 
toward the development lumber and 
farming which require 
jungle with roads, and building 
bridges and dams. The delegate asked 
would help him find some simple 
syllabus engineering, sort “how 
it” roads, dams and bridges. 
Another aspect his interest over- 
seas education English language 
training for the Dyak population and 
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the overseas Chinese population. Co- 
lombo trainees from Borneo have con- 
centrated heavily engineering and 
education. 

Colombo Plan trainees from Burma 
have concentrated the fields 
administration, industry, engineering, 
agriculture and communications. 
Those trained the United States 
ICA have more frequently specialized 
education and health. Outside the 
ICA program, nearly half all the 
Burmese studying the United States 
are engineering and often spon- 
sored the Union Burma govern- 
ment. 

Cambodia, the need for basic edu- 
cation precedes the need for technical 
training. Until very recently, all over- 
seas education was French. That tradi- 
tion now broken. The Cambodian 
delegate’s statements reinforce certain 
Colombo statistics: since 1955 the larg- 
est number experts sent Cambo- 
dia have been educators—and among 
ICA technicians sent Cambodia, ed- 
ucation specialists represent im- 
portant group. 

Despite India’s lack dollar bal- 
ances and the consequent diminishing 
the numbers Indian students go- 
ing abroad, the question overseas 
education very much alive. Exami- 
nation the export-import relation- 
ship trainees under the Colombo 
Plan reveals that India has helped 
train about 700 persons (mostly en- 
gineering, education and statistics). 
the same period (1950-58) India has 
sent some 1,200 its own nationals 
abroad for training agriculture, 
medicine and health, engineering, 
power and fuel, and administration. 
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Through ICA, another 7oo Indians 
have studied similar subjects the 
United States. publication Open 
Doors, 1958 records 2,585 Indians 
studying the United States last year. 
these, the greatest number concen- 
trated engineering and the sciences. 
They are largely self-supporting 
group doing graduate work. 

Indonesia heroic efforts substi- 
tute English for Dutch second lan- 
guage and the intensive efforts teams 
doctors, educators and economists 
catapult the country into the twentieth 
century, create educational ferment 
second none the Far East. 
acy crumbling under the attack 
these experts, assisted the govern- 
ment philosophy one teach 
Indonesia pressing for more 
scholarship opportunities increase 
overseas education. Open Doors, 1958 
records 444 Indonesians studying 
the United States, small number in- 
deed for country some million 
people. Colombo statistics reveal that 
other countries have helped train 916 
Indonesians (mostly engineering, 
education and administration). 
turn, Indonesia has recently been able 
help train nationals from other 
Colombo Plan nations. 

Laos shares with Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia French tradition overseas 
education. These three countries also 
share deep preoccupation with com- 
munism within and without their bor- 
ders. The delegate from Laos was 
clearly interested all the help and 
information could get assist his 
country placing students the 
and identifying the values and char- 
acteristics American educational in- 
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stitutions. 

The problems English language 
instruction loom large Malaya 
which has plural society composed 
approximately equal numbers Ma- 
lays and non-Malays. Malaya (before 
1958, the Federation) has used the Co- 
lombo Plan train 478 nationals, 
mostly medicine, public health and 
engineering. Malaya itself has helped 
train persons from other Colombo 
Plan nations. 

The overwhelming needs new 
country are reflected the 1,158 Pakis- 
tani trainees accepted other nations. 
Their chief fields study have been 
administration, transportation, agri- 
culture and education. ICA has trained 
another 508 the United States, the 
largest group being agriculture. 

Since the educational system the 
Philippines derives from that the 
United States, not surprising 
find America the major source over- 
seas education for Filipinos. Philippine 
participation the Colombo Plan 
has been limited 257 persons trained 
Australia and the United Kingdom, 
contrasted with the 1,344 trained 
the United States ICA. 

Singapore, overseas education has 
not been large factor. The schools 
and colleges are big and well-run and 
now provide education both Eng- 
lish and Chinese through university 
level. Here again most Colombo Plan 
trainees are education and engineer- 
ing. Singapore, however, supplies some- 
what more training than receives. 

The delegate from Thailand, 
phasizing the relationship between 
economic planning and overseas educa- 
tion, expressed keen interest pro- 


grams for training government work- 
ers, political science, business 
administration and economics. 

Vietnam all applicants for over- 
seas education are cleared through the 
Commission for Studies Abroad which 
part the Directorate Plan- 
ning. The Director Planning, who 
was representing his country the 
said, “In the days when 
sent our boys France for higher edu- 
cation, knew precisely how evalu- 
ate the degrees they earned. their 
return, their salary scale was direct 
proportion the prestige their de- 
gree. With less knowledge the 
schools and colleges America, 
tend accept placement only when 
the school known ac- 
cepted the suggestion that advise 
his office the particular merits 
any institution where Vietnamese 
placed for training education. “In 
this way,” said, “we will begin 
learn something the values each 
also expressed interest 
more long-term exchanges, prefer- 
ence the many short-term programs 
now operation. 

more than one instance, the final 
decision overseas education lies 
the respective Departments Plan- 
ning, represented the delegates 
the Colombo Conference Seattle. 
Response from the delegates was 
friendly and interested. was clear 
that these senior economists, bankers 
and government planners were eager 
sit down and talk about their educa- 
tional and training problems. was 
clear, too, that their ideas and beliefs 
strongly influence the overseas educa- 
tional policies their countries. 
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The Foreign Student Leadership Project 


HARALD BAKKEN 


have come appreciate more 
fully our way student government 
Japan. the same time can 
understand and appreciate your way 
America. spend more our 
often not manage accomplish 
important and lasting contributions 
toward their solution. You spend 
more your time little prob- 
lems, and you often find way 
solve them. You must not forget 
keep your eyes the big problems, 
and perhaps can help you see 
them also. But can learn from 
you break our big problems down 
into smaller pieces that can work 
with, and can benefit from your 
more efficient procedures group 
meetings and group actions.” 

this way Japanese student 
leader who was participant the 
Foreign Student Leadership Project 
summarized his reactions the year 


HARALD BAKKEN director the For- 
eign Student Leadership Project. was presi- 
dent the United States National Student 
Association 1956-57 and president the 
student body the University Minnesota 
1955-56. 
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had spent detailed study Amer- 
ican student this 
analysis his experiences, touched 
upon many the major values 
gained both American campuses 
and foreign students participating 
the Project. 

The Project experimental pro- 
gram sponsored the United States 
National Student Association, which 
the representative national union 
students this country. Since 1956 
the Project has brought from 
students this country annually for 
year’s intensive study American stu- 
dent life. Participants come from vital 
student organizations newly-inde- 
pendent and colonial countries 
Africa and Asia, and from Latin Amer- 
ica. Before participating the Project 
they have held office national and 
local student government organiza- 
tions, edited student publications and 
held office other organizations. 

Financial support for the Project 
comes largely from Ford Foundation 
grant given USNSA 1955 and re- 
newed 1958. addition, participat- 
ing colleges contribute per 
cent “on campus” board, room and 
tuition costs. 


most the countries from which 


participants come, the role students 
and student organizations the na- 
tional life the country significantly 
from that American stu- 
dents. newly-independent countries, 
students have been the forefront 
the movements for national indepen- 
dence. Once independence 
achieved, student organizations have 
had re-direct their energies prob- 
lems nation-building which are 
often very from those encoun- 
tered the efforts toward indepen- 
dence. The need for student leaders 
with training and experience the or- 
ganization groups was the major 
impetus for the establishment the 
Project. 

Correspondingly, American students 
have little concept the role which 
their fellows play throughout the 
world. American students find diffi- 
cult imagine students organizing 
major protests against government pol- 
icies, having seat the nation’s par- 
liament fighting with words and 
sometimes with arms against dictator- 
ship. American students, too, find 
understand the economic, 
financial and political difficulties un- 
der which their fellows labor other 
parts the world. Project partici- 
pant who has worked with and 
under such conditions often provides 
American student leaders with their 
first close contact with these problems, 

These goals are achieved through 
the Project grantees’ active participa- 
tion American student organiza- 
tions. Each grantee spends one year 
selected American campus. American 
colleges and universities must apply 


for participation the Project and 
must indicate that the Project will re- 
ceive the support both their student 
governing groups and their admini- 
strators. During the year, 
committee student leaders, faculty 
members and administrators works 
closely with the Project grantee, sug- 
gesting organizations which may 
wish observe which may 
wish take part, and providing the 
grantee with entrées into meetings and 
groups which might otherwise 
closed him. Because the Project 
grantees are sponsored by, and often 
receive part their financial support 
from, the student governing group, 
their entry into student organizations 
facilitated. 

The grantees’ academic work ar- 
ranged compliment their participa- 
tion student organizations. They 
not work toward American degrees, 
but take courses American history, 
government, sociology and economics 
which relate their study organi- 
zational patterns. Participants take 
fewer courses than their American 
counterparts, allow them time 
study the organizations depth. Des- 
pite the fact that the Project program 
basically non-academic nature, 
participants have 
than average work their classes and 
are expected adequate work 
courses which they enroll. 

The assumption that foreign student 
leaders could take active part 
American student organizations has 
largely been confirmed during the 
three years the Project’s existence. 
Project grantees have been regular col- 
umnists college newspapers, guest 
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from Argentina speaking the USNSA National Congress. 


members the student council, mem- 
bers student government commit- 
tees, participants fraternity activi- 
ties and frequent speakers meetings 
local, regional and national student 
organizations. was 
even asked run for the presidency 
the student body his host col- 
lege, the end his year there. (He 
declined, claiming previous commit- 
ments.) 
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The activities Project grantees 
parallel very closely the pattern par- 
ticipation shown studies foreign 
student involvement American life. 
The grantees usually spend the first 
few months observer role. During 
this time they attend meetings many 
student organizations the campus, 
question student leaders about their 
organizations and familiarize them- 
selves with the campus. Following this 
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Grantees from India and Japan sample table tennis with fellow student Rutgers University, 
which has participated the Foreign Student Leadership Project since its inception 1956. 


period, they usually single out two 
three campus activities which they 
are particularly interested and take 
contributory part these organiza- 
tions. Sometimes the grantees become 
actively partisan particular campus 
issues; more often they use their back- 
ground and their different perspective 
become stimulating critics the 
patterns student life. 

The difficulties which prevent many 
foreign students from becoming ac- 
tively involved American student 
life seem minimized for Project 
participants. Part the explanation 
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undoubtedly lies the nature the 
participants themselves. comparing 
group foreign students surveyed 
the University Kansas, Dr. and Mrs. 
John Gullahorn noted significant dif- 
ference statements goals which 
the students hoped accomplish 
coming the United Project 
participants rated their first goals 


Foreign Student Leaders American Cam- 
puses, Experiment Cross-Cultural Edu- 
cation, John Gullahorn and Jeanne 
Gullahorn, University Kansas Press, 1957. 
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“telling Americans about country”, 
“learning about America and Amer- 
and “gaining techniques and 
methods which will useful when 
return”. Other foreign students 
Kansas advance- 
ment their first goal. The goals men- 
tioned first the Project participants 
were ranked considerably lower the 
other foreign students. The statement 
goals important factor the 
selection Project participants, which 
carried out largely through 
sister National Unions Students. 
making their recommendations, the 
National Unions are particularly care- 
select students who have shown 
strong interest student life and are 
motivated have close con- 
with American students. 

second reason for the ease with 
which Project participants fit them- 
selves into student life their active 
sponsorship American student 


groups. This special status overcomes 
much the usual disinclination 
American students deal candidly 
and directly with foreign students. 
addition, this sponsorship allows the 
Project participant enter organiza- 
tions more easily—he has immediate 
and apparent reason for participation. 

Although difficult assess the 
impact the Project American 
campuses, the effect has seemed 
salutary. Certainly Project participants 
have made American student leaders 
aware the concerns and problems 
students other areas the world. 
The experience 
colleges have had with the Project has 
introduced techniques which 
used with foreign students who are 
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this country other programs. sev- 
eral cases, experience with 
ticipants has had marked effect’ 
general foreign student programming 
the campus. one campus, for 
example, special seminar “Amer- 
ican established largely for Proj- 
ect participants, now includes other 
foreign students and American student 
leaders. The seminar meets each week 
the home different faculty mem- 
ber who gives brief talk subject 
which has particular professional 
competence. The talk followed 
discussion. Topics have included “The 
Role Women the United 
“Conformity and Individualism 
and “The Formation Aca- 
demic Policy the 
another campus, Project participants 
took their meals different frater- 
nity each month. This arrangement 
proved successful that the frater- 
nities expanded include large 
number other foreign students. 
almost all campuses the presence 
Project participants has increased the 
sensitivity American student leaders 
the problems foreign students. 
Probably the Project participant’s 
most useful function American 
campus stimulate American stu- 
dent leaders examine and re-evalu- 
ate the roles their organizations. 
The Project participants come from 
areas where students are actively in- 
terested off-campus issues and they 
frequently question the extent 
which American student organizations 
limit themselves campus concerns. 
Like the Japanese student quoted 
above, the FSLP grantees often see 
role one helping the American 
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student “not forget keep [his] eyes 
the big Frequently this 
process questioning uncomfort- 
able for American students and during 
the course the participant’s stay, the 
American student leader may feel that 
being unjustly criticized. None- 
theless, when the year over, most 
the Americans who have been con- 
nected with the Project have said that 
the Project participants were probably 
most helpful their role critic. One 
student body president remarked, 
“Even when came the conclusion 
that what was doing was right, having 
justify actions myself and 
someone who had been leader an- 
other country proved one the 
most important experiences have 
had.” 

The impact the Project experi- 
ence the participants themselves is, 
course, best indicated their ac- 
tivities after they return their own 
countries. The Project was established 
with the assumption that after their 
stay this country participants would 
return work student organiza- 
tions. This assumption has proved cor- 
rect very large extent. Most par- 
ticipants have returned directly the 
student milieu. participant the 
Project’s first “class” returned his 
country become the international 
vice-president his National Union 
Students. The current president the 
Indonesian Student Press Association 
former Project participant. Several 
returned grantees are editing student 
magazines. All them have assumed 
some role student life. 

The Project participants constitute 
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only minute portion the total 
number exchangees currently this 
country. Yet their potential influence 
their home countries makes their 
impact much greater than that any 
similar group. Because they have been 
student leaders and have had the sup- 
port their fellows, they are able 
share their impressions 
ences with great many people. The 
letters which one Project participant 
sent home during his stay have already 
been compiled book form for wide 
distribution. large proportion the 
participants have contributed articles 
publications their home coun- 
tries, both during their stay this 
country and after their return home. 
Because they had enjoyed the support 
their fellow students before being 
selected for the Project, re-entry into 
student life considerably easier for 
Project participants and their impact 
fellow students home greater 
than that students who have been 
the United States more strictly aca- 
demic programs. 

Despite the relatively small number 
students who have taken part the 
Project, the results seem have justi- 
fied the energies expended. The Proj- 
ect has provided opportunity for 
American students learn about the 
aspirations and needs their counter- 
parts abroad. And has provided the 
participants with opportunity 
find out what American students are 
like, and discover, the perspective 
different culture, some methods 
for solving problems areas the 
world with rapidly and radically 
changing patterns leadership. 
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American Youth Hostels 


This year American Youth Hostels celebrating its 25th anniversary. 
Its program help all, especially young people, greater understanding 
the world and its people through outdoor activities, travel and group 
programs” was introduced this country 1934 two American school 
teachers. was patterned after the European hosteling movement founded 
Germany 1909. During the last quarter century 315,000 Americans 
have been AYH members. The current membership exceeds 14,500. 
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AYH members travel slowly and 
simply, exploring the countryside via 
foot, bike, canoe, horseback skis. 
Their overnight accommodations are 
hostels usually dormitories con- 
verted barns, often located school, 
camp, church farm home. Each 
hostel supervised houseparents 
and provides sleeping quarters (gen- 
erally with bunks and blankets), wash- 
rooms and common room and 
kitchen. Hostelers their own cook- 
ing, provide their own sheet sleeping 
sack, knife, fork, spoon, cup, plate and 
dish towel. 


There are hostels the United 
States. Most are New England and 
the Hudson Valley, the Green Moun- 
tains, the Poconos, the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, and Cape Cod; 
others are the midwest, few 
California. Hostelers travel singly 
more often groups; their trips may 
last weekend Trips with 
leaders are organized local councils 
and national headquarters which spon- 
sors tours far afield Latin Amer- 
ica and Europe. The long hops are 
made train, bus, plane ship. 
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The dining room the hostel Diest, 
Belgium, about miles outside Brussels. 


Through its membership the In- 
ternational Youth Hostel Federation, 
AYH affiliated with hosteling or- 
ganizations other countries. 
About 5,000 American Youth Hostel- 
ers abroad each year. The more than 
hostels all parts the world 
include converted castles and even 
sailing ship anchored the harbor 
Stockholm. The affiliates the Inter- 
national Youth Hostel Federation have 
more than 1,300,000 members. 
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This mansion the banks 
Loch Lomond now one the 
many youth hostels 


American hostelers join young 
people other countries 
group singing room 
the hostel Bingerbriick which 
overlooks the Rhine Germany. 


Among the pleasures hosteling abroad are 
Austrian hostel with mountain view 
and hiking through the chateau country. 
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American Education 


for 
Middle Eastern Students 


BIGGE 


Last fall spent two months the 
Middle East consulting with educa- 
tors, university administrators and 
government officials. purpose was 
determine the problems which 
education the United States poses 
the many Middle Eastern students 
who study here and learn how our 
programs for these students might 
altered serve their interests more 
effectively. 

The seven countries visited were 
Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Turkey, 
Pakistan and India. large ex- 
tent, two urgent needs are common 


BIGGE foreign student adviser and 
head the Department Modern Foreign 
Languages the University Kentucky. 
toured the Middle East last fall grant 
from the American Friends the Middle 
East. 


them all: the need for sound 
economy which build higher 
standard living and the need for 
greatly expanded and improved facil- 
ities for education. The two are in- 
separably linked. 

Throughout the Middle East the 
young people have keen desire 
acquire education. Yet the avaii- 
able educational facilities these 
countries are limited that they can 
accommodate only small percentage 
the school- and university-age pop- 
ulation. The institutions that even 
these few attend are often hardly en- 
titled the name. 

This serious situation caused not 
indifference the governments 
the school officials, nor any lack 
sincerity devotion the part 
the men and women the teaching 
profession. There just not enough 
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money provide the schools with 
adequate laboratories sufficient 
braries even what would con- 
sider the facilities. 
Even more serious the fact that the 
staff operating these 
too often inadequately trained 
carry advanced instruction. 

Large numbers Middle Eastern 
students must seek their higher edu- 
cation outside their own countries. 
During 1957-58, 6,824 students from 
these seven nations were studying 
the United States. Through our facili- 
ties and our many 
grams, there much that the 
United States can provide Middle 
Eastern students with the education 
they seek, and thus help them help 
their countries. But all too often, 
sorry say, are actually, although 
certainly unintentionally, creating ill 
feeling abroad through these educa- 
tional programs. 

The largest percentage Middle 
Eastern students are studying here 
their own their family’s funds. 
Those who are not studying here 
great personal expense are studying 
here great expense private orga- 
nizations, the government 
their own governments. All too often, 
however, the result these educa- 
tional programs deprive Middle 
Eastern nations large numbers 
their most promising 
ally useful citizens. Certainly this re- 
sult not the one which hoped 
achieve. 

The primary concern all the 
people whom spoke was the fact 
that great many Middle Eastern 
students who spend their undergrad- 
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uate years the United States never 
return their countries. 

are defeating our own purpose, 
and more seriously, the purpose 
the students and their countries, 
accepting young people who, after 
four five years study here, com- 
pletely lose sight their initial in- 
tentions serve their country better 
upon their return home. Many 
these students who come here 
highly impressionable young men 
and women seventeen twenty 
become attracted the personal 
advantages which will accrue them 
they remain this country that 
they resort any means which will 
enable them stay. 

discussed this situation with offi- 
cials each country visited. 
every instance found the same reac- 
tion, namely, the percentage loss 
through failure these American- 
trained students return great 
that most cases there grave 
doubt the wisdom continuing 
the investment. was also told that, 
without exception, the young student 
who has spent four more years 
the United States and who does re- 
turn home has genuine problem 
finding satisfactory employment and 
readjusting his country. The 
ficials several countries stated quite 
frankly that they will reluctant 
the future approve requests un- 
dergraduates abroad. 

The solutions suggested were that 
only graduate students permitted 
leave the country, and that 
many cases would more expedi- 
ent and less expensive have Amer- 
ican professors come foreign insti- 


tutions and offer training 
sional work. was told quite frankly 
that the latter arrangement appeals 
more strongly many cases and the 
expense involved would greater 
tion that most the younger stu- 
dents, upon entering uni- 
versities, must take courses which are 
offered their home institutions be- 
fore they are qualified begin ad- 
vanced work. during this period 
that the students 
nated American social life, which 
attracts and affects them much less 
when they are more mature and un- 
dertake graduate studies. 

Records foreign students who 
have attended the University Ken- 
tucky for their full university under- 
graduate work give striking proof 
this argument, although impos- 
sible provide accurate statistics. 
Many young men accept 
training” posts when they leave here 
and one way another manage 
evade the government regulation that 
they return home when their train- 
ing has been terminated. 
other hand, the men and women who 
have come the United States after 
they have completed university work 
and who desire specialized ad- 
vanced training here have stayed less 
time and with few exceptions have re- 
turned their countries. most 
cases they have made and are making 
notable contributions their fields 
specialization. visited quite 
number these former students. 
few cases they expressed desire 
return the United States for fur- 
ther advanced work, but in- 


stance was this desire expressed in- 
dicative wish emigrate the 
United States. 

The movement numbers young 
men and women from country has 
another and quite serious consequence. 
one instance American official 
who responsible for the examination 
natives who wish emigrate the 
United States told that there are 
several thousand approved names 
the waiting list. The quota from this 
country such that the list already ap- 
proved takes every number for more 
than ten years. This fact itself was 
not distressing the misuse the 
quota which she described me. She 
said that many young men come the 
American Consulate office and declare 
that they are prompted patriotic 
zeal abroad train themselves 
doctors, engineers and forth, that 
they can return and render better serv- 
ices their people. many cases, 
these young men are simply utilizing 
any means which will place them 
priority listing immigrants. most 
cases they not return their coun- 
try. This practice has resulted many 
injustices and much hard feeling. The 
official also felt that restricting the flow 
undergraduates would much 
correct these injustices. 

was also pointed out that 
the time required for students re- 
adjust themselves home environ- 
ment most cases commensurate 
with the number years the student 
has been away, and that many in- 
stances the young undergraduate who 
finally does return never becomes fully 
adjusted. 

seems, therefore, that there can 
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little sound argument presented 
support programs the United States 
which offer financial inducements 
undergraduate students from the Mid- 
dle East, and less recommend that 
these governments and/or individuals 
make the financial sacrifice necessary 
sponsor four years undergraduate 
study. far more desirable that 
twice the number graduate students 
sent here for maximum two 
years. Records prove conclusively that 
these men are prepared avail them- 
selves training and that they re- 
turn home, whereas the younger man 
spends valuable time and costly ex- 
change and all too often fails be- 
come good investment for either 
country. 

found that American institutions 
will render better, more efficient and 
more acceptable services highly de- 
serving and eager people the Middle 
Fast they will: 

Pattern their programs pro- 
vide training essentially for graduate 
students. This would not preclude 
the possibility specialized areas 
upper division levels. 

certain that sufficient funds 
are available sustain the student 
for the period under consideration. 
have observed that much hardship re- 
sults when this not done. 

Discourage students from carry- 
ing part-time jobs unless they are di- 
rectly connected with the field 
study. Too often the practice part- 
time employment delays the student’s 
return and deprives his country his 
services. 

Admit only those students who 
can given the specific training they 
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seek and need. Too often students 
will accept any classification any 
college just get into the United 
States. 

Accept transfer from another 
institution the United States only 
when proof given that such trans- 
fer will serve the student’s needs. 
Here again undergraduates are far 
the worst offenders. 

Prepare information about the 
college booklet form, defining the 
specific areas which the institution 
offers strong graduate programs. 

Send copy this booklet 
each applicant whose credentials are 
acceptable enable him make the 
necessary preparations intelligently. 

Provide for reception and assim- 
ilation foreign students when they 
arrive. Since too few foreign student 
advisers have the time staff make 
such arrangements, campus commu- 
nity committee can render invaluable 
services these times. 

Make appropriate provision for 
the foreign student’s departure. Re- 
ceptions, teas and similar social gath- 
erings are provided for native and 
foreign students when they graduate. 
However, believe our visitors de- 
serve greater consideration than these 
routine functions. 

10. Through campus community 
committee provide 
ested local families, etc.) who will 
adopt foreign students, meet them 
when they arrive and serve their 
hosts during their stay here. This 
plan already being carried out 
some areas where the foreign student 
adviser has the time and assistance 
render such services. campus com- 


21 


munity committee might well com- 
posed men and women the 
faculty interested promoting inter- 
national good will, and civic leaders 
who will serve sponsors hosts 
foreign nationals while they are the 
community. properly organized, 
such group could serve the student 
from the time arrives, and especi- 
ally during the initial weeks his ad- 
justment, and then significantly upon 
his departure. This work could 
organized that certain individuals 
would responsible for students who 
come from particular country. Such 
assignment would derive from the lo- 
cal leaders’ particular interests vari- 
ous countries. 


11. Utilize the services centers set 
areas the Middle East and ac- 
cept only students who have been 
cleared such centers. Much 
culty will avoided this plan fol- 
lowed, for can then assured that 
applicants for admission have been 
told what they may expect, and 
shall get students with inadequate 
knowledge English. 

The people the Middle East pos- 
sess the potential and the desire bet- 
ter their way life. There much 
that who are associated with Amer- 
ican universities can here, and 
through existing programs, help the 
Middle East solve its problems. Cer- 
tainly not wish add them. 
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Journalism the United States and Pakistan 


MOHAMMED AZHAR ALI KHAN 


newspaper sometimes described 
—with certain degree accuracy—as 
pool that reflects the social, economic 
and perhaps political conditions 
country. Pakistani newspaperman 
who worked with three different news- 
papers Michigan during period 
months, have had the opportunity 
live communities various sizes, 
economic structures and backgrounds, 
and observe closely the workings 
their newspapers. The truth the 
above statement has become apparent 
me, although only part the 
truth. 

foreigner who sees American 
newspaper impressed first its size, 
which gigantic most, and cer- 
tainly Asian, standards. Even rela- 
tively smaller papers like the Grand 
Rapids Press and the Flint Journal, 
each with circulation about 


MOHAMMED AZHAR ALI KHAN Pakis- 
tani newspaperman who has been studying 
and working the United States for three 
years under the University Michigan—Uni- 
versity Michigan Press Club fellowship pro- 
gram. also president the Pakistan 
Students’ Association America. 
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100,000, range from pages 
average day. Sundays the 
Journal has about 100 pages. These 
sizes are unheard Pakistan and, 
sure, most the Asian and 
African and perhaps the European 
countries. 

The foreign reader also imme- 
diately struck the enormous amount 
space which American papers de- 
vote advertising. rule, the front 
page, the local page and the first page 
every section are closed advertis- 
ing, but almost every other page 
there great deal it. American 
readers are not bored this adver- 
tising, Asian readers sometimes are. 
the contrary, Americans read 
newspaper not only for its news and 
feature content but also for the adver- 
tising information that offers. When 
the Booth newspapers Michigan, in- 
cluding the Journal and the Press, were 
shut down strike last November 
and December among the items missed 
most the readers were the display 
ads exhorting them come, buy the 
merchandise. 

contrast, the papers Pakistan 


° 


are generally very small. Even the larg- 
est them— Dawn and Pakistan 
Times, for instance consist the 
average about pages day, some- 
times eight; Sundays they may reach 
14. Advertising scarce. cannot 
otherwise. And the contrast 
traced socio-economic conditions. 

Pakistan country where the rate 
literacy barely per cent. Even 
the largest the newspapers cannot 
have respectable circulation. And 
competition another factor, because 
even this per cent readership 
spread among the many papers. There 
are dozen different languages Pak- 
istan and there are newspapers and 
magazines dozen different lan- 
guages. Other problems are imposed 
geography and the difficulties com- 
munication. West Pakistan itself 
relatively vast country characterized 
large cities, dotted like oases 
otherwise sparse land. Karachi the 
tip the Arabian Sea, and Lahore, 800 
miles northeast, near the borders 
India and Kashmir. Some other towns 
are prominent Quetta, Hyderabad, 
Multan, Peshawar, Rawalpindi but 
they can counted the fingers 
one hand. Since almost impossible 
for newspaper from Karachi reach 
Peshawar Lahore the same day, 
newspapers have regional circulation 
instead the national circulation pos- 
sible for newspapers the Philippines, 
for example. The problems com- 
munication are further complicated 
the great geographical gulf between 
East and West Pakistan. 

the matter advertising, Pakis- 
tan’s problems are created short- 
age goods, not buyers. The sellers 


not have the same cut-throat com- 
petition that American businessmen 
have. Pakistani sellers neither need ad- 
vertising the same extent that Amer- 
ican businessmen do, nor can they af- 
ford the same scale. However, 
many Pakistani newspapers rely 
ily indirect government subsidies 
given the form injections ad- 
vertising. 

The changing pattern the Pakis- 
tani economy, the constant increase 
the ranks the educated and the rise 
Pakistani industries are having 
healthy effects the Pakistani society 
and certainly the Pakistani news- 
papers. But will decades before 
the change permeates the entire scene. 

There are also differences the 
news content papers the United 
States and Pakistan. Pakistan has com- 
mon borders with six countries, three 
which together China, Russia and 
world’s population. Bitter disputes 
with India add the tension. About 
per cent Pakistan’s budget has 
been going for defense. Pakistani news- 
papers therefore tend quite grim. 
Pakistanis are very conscious their 
exposed geographical position and 
world news takes lion’s share the 
news and editorial columns. weigh- 
ing the news element story, the 
scale significance. There probably 
more news the United States 
Pakistani newspaper than many 
American newspapers. 

the United States, the other 
hand, many newspapers still smack 
isolationism and some American news- 
papermen are quite concerned this 
fact. The columns many American 
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newspapers are filled with all kinds 
features and news stories about mur- 
der, crime, queens various festivals, 
everything but news real signifi- 
cance. This situation caused partly 
the competition radio and tele- 
vision. the time American 
paper gets its reader, the reader 
already knows the news. The news 
the newspaper has therefore lost the 
element immediacy, which 
haps its most important ingredient. 
Many newspapers, however, are com- 
bating this problem quite another 
way. Radio and television can break 
the news, but they cannot explain 
the detail and depth that newspaper 
can. Indeed, the sketchy broadcasts 
serve only whet the appetite the 
full measure and then wants 
know why—and how. Although Amer- 
ican papers today carry lot more in- 
ternational news than they once did, 
there still much room for more. In- 
deed, the popularity the news maga- 
zines like Time and Newsweek testifies 
the general failure the American 
newspaper give “all the news that’s 
fit wrote dozens features 
and editorials for the Holland Evening 
Sentinel, the Flint Journal and the 
Grand Rapids Press. own feeling 
was that newspapers would cease 
deal merely with crisis and instead tell 
Americans more about other people— 
what they eat, how the think, what 
makes them what they are—this infor- 
mation would really appreciated 
and would arouse genuine response. 
The reaction the readers 
pieces seemed confirm this hypothe- 
sis. 
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The working conditions the news- 
papermen the United States are far 
superior those their Pakistani 
counterparts, even relatively speaking. 
Job opportunities are scarce Pakis- 
tan; the United States, they cer- 
tainly are not. America, competent 
reporters are constantly shifting 
other newspapers magazines, 
advertising, teaching public rela- 
tions and their places must filled. 
But may correctly said that the 
conditions all aspects life are su- 
perior the United States. per 
capita basis, the United States today 
the richest country the world, Pakis- 
tan among the poorest. 

American newspaper offices are in- 
formal extent that would un- 
dreamed Pakistani newspaper 
office. Here the reporter calls his boss, 
and perhaps his boss’ boss, their first 
names and can talk with them any 
time, offering any suggestions wants 
to. Pakistani newspaper offices, the 
reporter must approach the Editor 
with the degree respect that 
keeping with the tempera- 
ment. And the American reporter has 
much more freedom dig for news 
and write the news. The newspaper 
here are bigger and each member 
therefore more flexible both the 
nature stories writes and his 
style. 

However, perhaps one the most 
important differences between the 
papers our countries that the 
United States one does not have 
big shot see his name print. Amer- 
ican papers are much more personal- 
ized, they revolve around individuals 
well institutions. Here, anyone 
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can newspaper office and hand 
thing, chances are will published. 
Pakistan one would think do- 
ing such thing. the United States, 
the individual has place. most 
countries—it sad admit—he does 
not. 

American newspapers, their very 
nature, rely news agencies only for 
outside news. All local news written 
members the newspaper staff, 
generally even the smaller papers. 
Pakistani papers must rely news 
agencies, handouts and press releases 
even for many their important local 
stories. They simply not have 
enough circulation advertising 
support large staff which can cover 
the local scene adequately. 

Broadly speaking, Pakistani news- 
papers are static. They carry different 
news stories each day, but the page 
make up, the language and the ap- 
proach are perhaps the same they 
were ten years ago. Tradition 
respected, think, but when there 
change all, there cannot much 
progress. You remain marooned 
island your own, while others are 
floating swiftly along the channels 
progress. 

These are broad observations, per- 
haps too general. Certainly there 


such thing typical Pakistani 
typical American newspaper. careful 
study even the Flint Journal and the 
Grand Rapids Press, which are both 
afternoon papers, which have approxi- 
mately the same circulation and which 
are owned the same company, will 
show that they differ greatly their 
approach. But these differences are 
within the limits the broader pic- 
ture. The differences have outlined 
between the Pakistani and the Amer- 
ican papers are the same way true. 

One main observations about 
this country has been that does not 
owe its present position money 
wealth industries. These assets were 
created ideas and hard work; they 
did not spring from vacuum. The 
journalist not only peddler 
words but also dealer whose mer- 
chandise ideas. cannot live 
world his own. part his com- 
munity and his country. His attitude 
cannot standoffish. has responsi- 
bilities and not facing them, 
shirking them. And never knows 
too much. There always much 
that can add his knowledge, 
his writing skill the content and 
display news. Within the limitations 
imposed circumstances, wish see 
Pakistani newspapermen give the pro- 
fession and their country all they can. 
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International Student Cooperation 


DAVID DAVIS 


“In conference such this, com- 
ing together young people from dis- 
tant parts the world demonstrates 
approach life based coopera- 
tion, the approach peaceful coexist- 
ence, attempt understand each 
other spirit tolerance even 
though may 

These words Pandit Nehru the 
opening the World Assembly 
General Assembly New 
Delhi last August, express well the 
fundamental aim the international 
youth student organization 
know today. Cooperation, exchange 
ideas and common efforts find 
solutions problems which manifest 
themselves various forms differ- 
ent parts the world are the purposes 
these meetings. the adult world 
foundering its efforts cooperation, 
the more ebullient spirited and opti- 
mistic younger generation 
daunted their attempts pool their 
intellectual, spiritual and material re- 
sources the effort solve their own 
problems and lay the groundwork for 
the new generations youth. 

The international youth student 


DAVID DAVIS executive secretary the 
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organization not new phenome- 
non. The YMCA dates back the mid- 
century. The World Student 
Christian Federation was founded 
the But was the that 
international youth and student or- 
ganizations grew rapidly. 1936 
youth and student groups joined to- 
gether the first World Youth Con- 
gress. The Congress was inevitably af- 
fected the cold war that period. 
The Rassemblement, youth popular 
front, born opposition war and 
fascism, was supposedly neutral but 
had strong communist and near com- 
munist influence. The World Student 
Association for Peace, Freedom and 
Culture was similar group the 
student field, and the two groups 
played dominant role the 1936 
Congress. When German and Italian 
youth refused participate 
meeting, politics landed all fours 
the youth field. 

The Youth Congress lived 
through World War II, and through 
series transformations became 
after the close the war the World 
Federation Democratic Youth. 
Groups interested chiefly highly con- 
troversial international political issues 
continued dominate the organiza- 
tion. Its activities are best known 


to 
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the world through its espousal 
causes such the Stockholm Peace 
Pledge and the festivals for youth and 
students. The most recent festival was 
held Moscow 1957. 

Students present the 1945 meeting 
WFDY were disturbed about its 
strong pro-communist leanings and 
were reluctant see the international 
student community absorbed into this 
group. Immediately after the WFDY 
meeting, one student meeting was held 
London and another Prague 
where took place what effect became 
the preparatory committee meeting 
the International Union Students. 
The International Union Students 
held its first congress 1946. There 
was continuing concern the part 
Western student representatives about 
the increasingly leftist character the 
Its primary emphasis was emo- 
tional politicism reflected notably 
the fight against fascism, which had 
consistently refused define, and 
the call for student unity. 1948 
when the refused condemn the 
communist coup Czechoslovakia 
and the mistreatment Czech non- 
communist students, many the West- 
ern members started leave the or- 
ganization. 

Many the national unions stu- 
dents, concerned the political em- 
phasis attendant most IUS activi- 
ties, even those practical nature, 
felt that some kind mechanism was 
necessary which could serve forum 
for cooperation projects common 
interest students. 1952 these 
groups had banded together and 
formed, not organization, but 
annual conference delegates from 


national student unions throughout 
the Generally they meet once 
year and discuss certain problems 
common interest. They have secre- 
tariat known COSEC, located the 
Netherlands, which carries out their 
mandate between meetings. Their pro- 
gram has included sponsorship 
annual student travel congress foster 
low cost student tours. These tours 
feature student hospitality and special 
programs for the foreign visitors. They 
have run series regional seminars 
Asia and Africa where representa- 
tives student unions throughout the 
area gather discuss problems such 
student cooperation and the relation- 
ship between student government and 
the governing bodies the universi- 
ties. They have had number good 
will tours Asia, Africa and Latin 
America which international stu- 
dent representatives have brought 
ideas from other parts the world 
the grass roots the campuses they 
visited. the time the Hungarian 
Revolution they sponsored emerg- 
ency conference that set up, together 
with the World University Service, 
central office Vienna which became 
the coordinating center for all relief 
and scholarship activities for Hun- 
garian students. 

Today representatives from coun- 
tries throughout the world come the 
annual conferences. Unions from the 
communist countries have been invited 
but have preferred work within the 
close-knit IUS. 

Within each country the activities 
the national unions vary. national 
union generally federation the 
representative organs student gov- 
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ernment within the country. Some con- 
centrate practical matters such 
standards education and reform 
higher examinations, student press, im- 
provement student housing facilities 
and increased stipends. short, they 
consider themselves trade unions for 
students. Other unions are chiefly in- 
terested political questions affecting 
students. Latin America, for ex- 
ample, government interference with 
state universities prime issue, the 
raising the level instruction 
another. 

London meeting 1948 the 
World Assembly Youth was 
founded. was created not organ- 
ization counter any other but one 
which might fill vacuum and serve 
the needs those youth and students 
who place their faith democratic 
procedures. WAY was composed 
national committees representing 
the religious, political, educational, 
student, youth-serving and professional 
organizations from member countries. 
modest countries were members 
the first council meeting 1949. 
1958 when the organization held its 
Third General Assembly New 
Delhi, more than countries were 
represented. 

The World Assembly Youth tries 
serve two functions—one, encour- 
age national committees useful ac- 
tivities for the youth their countries 
and furnish ideas which may assist 
those committees and their component 
organizations, and two, carry in- 
ternational activities character 
such that they cannot undertaken 
any single nation. the latter cate- 
gory falls the leadership training insti- 
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tute, Aloka, run the organization 
Asia, which each year takes some 
young leaders fields such rural 
cooperatives, student organizations 
and labor unions and develops their 
qualities leadership that they 
turn may become trainers new 
trainees. The attracted 
world-wide attention 
and educational circles. WAY has also 
run series seminars for young 
workers and young farmers. These 
seminars too have evoked great inter- 


school has 


est because their value medium 
for the international exchange ideas. 
One two prime accomplishments 
the national committees stand out. 
Several them have brought together 
youth differing faiths for the first 
time their countries. Thus, Trini- 
dad, Moslems, Hindus and Christians 
have cooperated joint projects for 
the first time. Other national commit- 
tees have been the forefront en- 
couraging new activities important 
the development youth their 
countries. Examples are the WAY com- 
mittee’s development voluntary 
work camps Ghana and the cam- 
paign against alcoholism conducted 
certain territories French Africa. 
All the work WAY based 
the Universal Declaration Human 
Rights and endeavor imple- 
ment this document young people. 
The organization’s meetings pass 
resolutions which are purely polit- 
ical nature, but they pass resolu- 
tions defense the right freedom 
and dignity and independence 
young people whether they live 
colonial territory, metropolitan na- 
tion satellite country. One might 
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say that concern for the dignity 
each human being the fundamental 
tenet philosophy. 

There are many other international 
youth and student organizations. Some 
are political, such the International 
Union Socialist Youth, which 
composed youth student sections 
the socialist parties various coun- 
tries throughout the world, particu- 
larly Europe and Asia. This organi- 
zation stresses political education and 
the problems social democracy ad- 
vanced areas the world well 
the more underdeveloped areas. Its na- 
tional constituents frequently 
further afield and not only emphasize 
political education but also foster the 
holding language classes for teen- 
agers who may have left school, and 
classes other cultural 
subjects. Organizations religious 
background are typified the World 
Student Christian Federation which 
works further ecumenicity among 
Christian students throughout the 
world, reduce emphasis denomi- 
nationalism and increase emphasis 
over-all Christian principles. They 
seek make Christian principles 
more vital force the university. 
the field labor, the Young Christian 
Workers well known liberal in- 
ternational organization founded 
Catholic social principles. has made 
great efforts encourage the study 
the problems young workers, train 
local leaders and run seminars 
worker youth problems and related ac- 
tivities throughout not only Europe 
but also Latin America, Africa and, 
lesser extent, Asia. 


The International Student Move- 
ment for the United Nations joins 
under its banner students who share 
common interest supporting the 
United Nations, furthering under- 
standing and working toward 
cooperation. one the few inter- 
national youth organizations which 
boasts broad membership both the 
non-communist and communist 
worlds. 

The trend for young people shoul- 
der the task solving their own prob- 
lems gains momentum with the passing 
each year. These youth are un- 
daunted the failure previous 
generations. Essentially they are faced 
with the same difficulties: ideologies 
which clash and whose differences 
seem greater than any common 
grounds, provincialism which makes 
people suspicious the neighbor near 
far who may physical 
limitations ease exchange and 
getting together, language barriers and 
many others. But coming these prob- 
lems untrammeled the discourage- 
ments years failure, the young 
people are position cut the 
heart the matter and see solutions 
faster and with greater clarity. not 
exaggeration say that those who 
have been engaged international 
youth and student work the last 
years can take measure pride 
their accomplishments. Their suc- 
cessors can look with some degree 
confidence further successes solv- 
ing the many problems still confront- 
ing the youth and student world 
national and international levels. 
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Economics Orientation 


WYN OWEN 


The summer 1958 witnessed the 
initiation the Economics Institute, 
pioneering experiment the area 
international education. The Insti- 
tute was held the University Wis- 
consin over nine-week period, July 
total students from countries 
prior their enrollment differ- 
ent colleges and universities through- 
out the United States. Admission 
the Institute was limited foreign 
graduate students the fields eco- 
nomics and agricultural economics. 
The primary purpose was help these 
students strengthen and augment their 
preparation basic economic analysis 
and the more advanced economic 
areas. Arrangements were also made 
for supplementary training oral 


WYN OWEN the director the Eco- 
nomics Institute and associate professor 
economics the University Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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and written English and for associated 
activities that would help the partici- 
pants prepare themselves for student 
life the United States. 

Evidence the need for orientation 
centers subject areas has increased 
recent years. 1957-58 more than 
15,000 foreign graduate students were 
studying United States institutions. 
With two-thirds these students com- 
ing from Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, the variety prior academic back- 
ground and preparation their fields 
specialization has presented im- 
portant problem. lack orienta- 
tion has caused students lose valu- 
able academic time and has done 
irreparable harm their academic 
records. 

Economics happens one the 
fields specialization which there 
now large enough number 
newly-arrived graduate students from 
other countries support special 
orientation program. has been esti- 
mated that there are between 200 and 
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250 foreign students* yearly this 
classification American colleges and 
universities. addition, the American 
Economic Association’s inter-univer- 
sity committee which comprised 
the chairmen economics depart- 
ments with substantial enrollments 
overseas students developed concrete 
proposal establish orientation 
program specifically designed for stu- 
dents economics. The Ford Founda- 
tion, turn, indicated its interest 
the development agreeing finance 
the proposal three-year experi- 
mental basis. 

Administered the Institute In- 
ternational Education, the Economics 
Institute was the first subject-matter 
centered orientation program. as- 
sist planning the program, had 
the expert guidance Policy Mak- 
ing Advisory Board, the members 
which were appointed nomina- 
tion the executive committee the 
American Economic Association. 

The first session the Economics 
Institute was attended one more 
students from countries. There were 
great variations age, language com- 
petence, previous training econom- 
ics and work experience. There were 
men and women. Nine the 
students were self-supporting; were 
supported grants from governments 
government agencies; seven had 
grants from foundations and other pri- 
vate agencies, and three 
scholarships from their American col- 
lege university. 

The Economics Institute 


*Excluding students from Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom. 
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marily academic program. The rec- 
reational and social part the Insti- 
tute was restricted weekends, and 
student participation the social 
events was voluntary basis. This 
part the program provided the stu- 
dents with opportunities visit Amer- 
ican homes for meals and for week- 
ends, and join field trips, sporting 
events, picnics, film evenings, dances 
and concerts. 

There were two main parts the 
required academic program: econom- 
ics instruction and English language 
instruction. The economics instruction 
occupied more than two-thirds the 
students’ classroom time. The class- 
room instruction combined lecture 
presentation with small discussion 
groups. Primary emphasis was given 
review basic price and income 
analysis the belief that the primary 
deficiencies the overseas student 
American graduate work would 
the theoretical aspects economics. 
Some the lecture time was also de- 
voted descriptive analysis the 
main aspects the United States 
economy. This was familiarize the 
students with the vocabulary Amer- 
ican economics and with the economic 
policy-making procedure the United 
States. 

The other third the students’ 
classroom time was used for English 
language training. Instruction was con- 
dents and varied according the need. 
Emphasis was placed sentence struc- 
ture and phonology. Access lan- 
guage laboratory facilities proved help- 
ful pronunciation. 

limited number general infor- 
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mational discussions non-economic 
subjects occupied the remainder 
the students’ time. Most these talks 
explained different aspects Ameri- 
can government. 

The students did not receive any 
academic credit for attending the In- 
stitute. grades were attached 
their graduate records for study during 
this period. However, testing pro- 
gram was conducted the beginning 
and the end the Institute. The 
first test determined the appropriate 
sections for the students, and the sec- 
ond test, the end the Institute, 
served basis for report the stu- 
dents’ academic institutions. The lat- 
ter report facilitated the planning 
the first semester graduate work. 

The degree achievement that can 
expected the subject-matter cen- 
tered orientation program indicated 
the accompanying chart. The figures 
given are based the records com- 
parable parts the initial and final 
tests economics and English. The 
classification presented reflects the 
judgment the staff members the 
likely record the students first 


semester regular economics work 
United States graduate school: 
must assume the graduate work was 
begun the time the final exami- 

The full merit the Economics In- 
stitute can only evaluated terms 
the over-all comparative records the 
participants their subsequent grad- 
uate careers. Provision has been made 
for such evaluation, but the basis 
the immediate evidence not pre- 
mature feel confident that the long- 
term evaluation will substantiate the 
value the program. The reactions 
the first student group have also been 
most encouraging. The common sub- 
ject matter provided strong, natural 
community interest. Nationality dif- 
ferences proved relatively insignificant. 
The group reflected exceptionally 
strong dedication the academic as- 
pects the program and generally sup- 
ported maximum emphasis and 
rigor within the subject matter treat- 
ment. The planning language in- 
struction according individual stu- 
dent need was viewed essential 
students and staff and proved 


ECONOMICS COMPETENCE ENGLISH COMPETENCE 


Numbers Students 


CLASSIFICATION 
significant handicap ...... 


Slight important handicap, but 
full graduate load possible .... 


Deficiencies sufficient make full 
graduate load questionable 

Not prepared for immediate 
graduate work 
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Numbers Students 


Initial Final Initial Final 
test test test test 
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Students from countries attended the first Economics Institute held last summer. 


fully workable arrangement. There 
was also strong evidence suggest that 
the general aspects the orientation 
foreign students life the United 
States are not jeopardized and are per- 
haps even facilitated where the central 
emphasis given subject matter 
treatment and the creation 
academic atmosphere. Equally impres- 
sive were the apparent gains derived 
the students from the experience 
living together with other students 
similar interests and ideals. immeas- 
urable value was the incidental 
emergence close personal relations 
among the members this unique 
group. 

The second session the Economics 
Institute scheduled held this 
summer the University Colorado 
from June through August 
anticipated that sufficient applications 
will received that selection may 
discriminating yet provide for full 


enrollment students. Complete 
information together with application 
forms may obtained from the Insti- 
tute International Education well 
from universities offering graduate 
work economics and agricultural 
economics. 

The Economics Institute has already 
received financial support for its first 
three years. has also received the nec- 
essary funds for evaluative study 
its program. Should the experiment 
judged successful, every consideration 
will given arrangements for its 
continuation. Persons concerned with 
other subject areas have expressed in- 
terest similar projects. present, 
discussion and preliminary planning 
are taking place independently among 
some the schools law for orien- 
tation program for foreign law students. 

hoped that the final evaluation 
will prove the Economics Institute 
valuable seems be. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Training Journalists, edited 
and published the Unesco Secre- 
tariat. Paris, 1958. 222 pages. $2.00. 
Distributed the United States 
Unesco Publications Center, 801 Third 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Here for the first time world- 
wide survey the training facilities 
available those who would enter 
what has been called that noblest 
professions, journalism, any and 
every part the globe. 

The work has been done under fit 
auspices. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation functions under constitutional 
mandate promote the free flow 
ideas word and image throughout 
the world. the score studies, re- 
ports and handbooks has issued since 
1947 the mass media, this volume 
perhaps the broadest usefulness. 
one who position, this re- 
viewer is, sample the intensity and 
extent interest journalism among 
young people the world over would 
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doubt that The Training Journal- 
ists will find eager readers from Addis 
Ababa Zanzibar, from Bogota 
Peoria. 

exaggerate this interest? Mu- 
nich, the first year that the Werner 
Friedmann Institute sought twelve stu- 
dents for course advanced training 
journalism, there were more than 
1,700 applicants. Tokyo, competi- 
tion for place the big national 
dailies intense that comprehen- 
sive examinations are given screen 
the applicants: more than 10,000 peo- 
ple have taken these examinations 
single year hopes being among 
the dozen chosen Asahi Shim- 
bun alone. New York year ago, 
the Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University quietly opened 
its doors few foreign students; 
matter months inquiries and appli- 
cations poured from half the coun- 
tries the atlas. 

The youth the world awake 
never before the opportunity which 
journalism presents age desper- 
ately need current information— 
economic, cultural, scientific, political, 


* * * * 


diplomatic and incidental informa- 
tion spelled n-e-w-s. How news 
conceived, gathered, transmitted and 
presented? How you about be- 
coming journalist? 

Judging from the reports this vol- 
ume from some scholars around the 
globe, the answer, speaking very 
broadly, may said vary hemis- 
phere. the Eastern Hemisphere, an- 
cient systems apprenticeship have 
died hard, venerable universities have 
looked askance the comparatively 
new idea providing training for 
journalists, and on-the-job training 
sometimes formal, more often not—re- 
mains the prevailing system. Since 
World War II, academic training 
journalism, hitherto limited largely 
few independent institutions, has 
been provided increasingly the uni- 
versities. Departments, institutes 
schools attached universities 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Turkey, Pakistan, India, In- 
donesia, Japan and Korea, all them 
founded the and ’50’s, illus- 
trate this trend, which still not 
strong enough vitiate our previous 
generalization. 

the new world, and most notably, 
course, the United States, the uni- 
versities have taken the lead provid- 
ing formal training. Chalapathi 
Rau, editor the National Herald 
Lucknow, India, observes, ““The un- 
even development training jour- 
nalism seen the fact that while ap- 
proximately 645 programs were being 
offered institutions higher learn- 
ing throughout the world 1952-53, 
about 550 them were the United 
States America and only all 


other countries.” The imbalance 
would even more pronounced, 
observes, all institutions offer- 
ing education for journalism were in- 
cluded, instead only those with 
departments offering full programs. 
Universities Canada and Latin 
America, particularly recent years, 
have adopted such programs and de- 
veloped them with vigor. 

addition furnishing country- 
by-country survey training facilities, 
The Training Journalists offers 
valuable section training principles 
and methods, and briefer one ef- 
forts international collaboration. 
Conditions and traditions vary 
widely from country country that 
these parts the volume are mani- 
festly less usefulness, though they 
contain number informative con- 
tributions. 

Norval Neil Luxon, Dean the 
School Journalism the University 
North Carolina, presents able 
survey recent trends American 
schools, notably the development 
graduate work and the growth spe- 
cialized research. One might quarrel, 
however, with his rather lame conclu- 
sion that journalism education too 
young credit” for the improve- 
ment the press. half century 
not long enough the value 
journalism schools, how 
Have law schools “proved” themselves? 
Surely this judgment which—like 
“the improvement” the press—can- 
not made the researcher’s slide 
rule, now century hence. The vast 
world-wide growth education 
journalism, detailed The Train- 
ing Journalists, should enough 
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convince even those from Missouri 
that such statistical proof needed. 
—Louis Starr, Graduate School 
Journalism, Columbia University. 


Instituciones Catolicas 
denses, edited Rev. Robert Pel- 
ton, The Catholic Committee 
Inter-American Student Problems. 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Indiana, 1958. Second revised edition. 
128 pages, illustrated. 


American Catholic educational insti- 
tutions are not well known Latin 
America. Catolicas Esta- 
dounidenses, well-designed Spanish- 
language guide book universities, 
colleges and academies, should 
much correct this situation. pho- 
tograph the campus its principal 
building and concise description 
each the institutions have been 
combined make this attractive cata- 
log. Separate paragraphs indicate the 
type courses offered, whether the 
college for men women, the Cath- 
olic order which guides it, and the na- 
tional state accrediting agencies 
which recognize it. Admission require- 
ments, degrees conferred, the number 
professors, students, buildings and 
books the library are among the use- 
ful data included. estimate the 
total cost for year’s program and the 
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address the registrar, who can sup- 
ply further information, are also given. 

The foreword briefly tells about the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
test and about the English proficiency 
examination given the English 
Language Institute the University 
Michigan. also lists six colleges 
described the catalog which give 
special English instruction courses for 
Spanish-speaking students. 

describing the educational 
system the Latin American, the fore- 
word also quotes several pages 
booklet, The Liberal Arts College 
the This section and the rest 
the book’s contents have been well 
Francisco Paz Medina, and Ecua- 
dorian professor, Dr. Luis Galvez. 

Reverend Pelton, the editor, says 
his introduction that 250 Cath- 
olic educational institutions 
A., only those are mentioned 
which have shown the most interest 
having Latin American students. The 
Catholic Committee Inter-Ameri- 
can Student Problems has devoted 
much time and effort developing 
this book for the Latin American stu- 
dent that can enjoy religious 
atmosphere “which will provide him 
with spiritual force throughout his 
hopes that many students from 
Latin America will avail themselves 
the opportunity study one 
Barton. 


NEWS and NOTES 


MAXWELL INSTITUTE 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS 
OPERATIONS 


The second annual Maxwell Insti- 
tute American Overseas Operations 
will held Syracuse University 
from August through 28. The three- 
week program lectures and seminars 
problems American overseas op- 
erations intended for policy level and 
advanced administrative personnel 
with overseas responsibilities 
cruitment, training, management and 
technical operations. The fee for room, 
board and tuition $295. Members 
the Institute may arrange have their 
wives accompany them. Applications 
and should addressed 
Professor Gerard Mangone, Direc- 
tor, Maxwell Institute American 
Overseas Operations, Room 409, Max- 
well School, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse 10, New York. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 

April marks the 69th anniversary 
the founding the Organization 
American States. Pan American Day 
stresses the importance inter-Amer- 
ican friendship and cooperation. Infor- 
mational and decorative materials 
aid the celebration Pan American 


Day are available teachers and civic 
groups, without charge, from the Divi- 
sion General Information, Organi- 
American States, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 
CANADA COUNCIL FELLOWSHIPS 

The Canada Council offering five 
new fellowships Americans for study 
Canada the fields the arts, hu- 
manities and social sciences during the 
academic year 1959-60. The fellowships 
consist $2,000 plus round-trip trans- 
portation. Applicants may artists, 
scholars, musicians, writers teachers 
who have shown exceptional promise 
their work. Candidates applying for 
academic study can only for work 
leading master’s degree the 
equivalent. Awards for academic study 
will made subject admission 
Canadian university. Applicants in- 
stitutions where French spoken must 
demonstrate good knowledge the 
language. Preference will given 
persons under years age. Appli- 
cations should made through cam- 
pus Fulbright Advisers the Insti- 
tute International Education, East 
67th Street, New York 21, New York. 
Deadline April 15, 1959. 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


TRAVEL PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The Council Student Travel, 
cooperation with the National Associ- 
ation Foreign Student Advisers and 
four participating agencies, has estab- 
lished travel program for students 
from abroad who are preparing re- 
turn their home countries. The pro- 
gram, called Look Amer- 
offers scholarship aid enable 
foreign students travel inexpen- 
sively the United States and arranges 
for their return home minimum 
priced trans-Atlantic student sailings. 
Sailings include shipboard program 
discussions evaluating study 
and travel experience. Ships will sail 
from New York, Boston and Canada, 
and will call Channel ports well 
northern and southern Mediterranean 
ports. Further information may ob- 
tained from the Council Student 
Travel, 179 Broadway, New York 
New York, from Foreign Student 
Advisers American campuses. 


OPENINGS FOR SHIPBOARD 
DISCUSSION LEADERS 


The Council Student Travel 
recruiting number persons with 
wide experience dealing with for- 
eign students, lead discussions dur- 
ing the shipboard program described 
above. These discussion programs will 
held regular trans-Atlantic liners 
sailing every week from June 
September Inquiries should ad- 
dressed Education Department, 
Council Student Travel, 179 Broad- 
way, New York New York. 
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OPENINGS FOR EXPERIMENT LEADERS 


The Experiment International 
Living has openings for persons lead 
groups its two-month trips coun- 
tries Europe, Africa, Asia, Central 
and South America. Accompanied 
leader, each group ten young people 
spends one month living with families 
and second month traveling the 
country visited. The American group 
leader works closely with local leader 
the home-stay community. 

Qualifications for group leaders in- 
clude experience teaching group 
work and rugged living. Preference 
given applicants who have lived 
abroad and are fluent foreign lan- 
guages. Applicants must between 
and years age, and must able 
attend weekend leadership train- 
ing seminar for which their expenses 
will paid. Group leaders receive ex- 
penses and nominal reimbursement 
for such preliminary requirements 
passports and inoculations. For addi- 
tional information write the Experi- 
ment International Living, Putney, 
Vermont, West Carrillo Street, 
Santa Barbara, California. 


OPENINGS FOR CAMP COUNSELORS 


Girl Scout camps throughout the 
United States have openings for for- 
eign and American students, years 
older, for summer work unit lead- 
ers, waterfront directors, program con- 
sultants, food supervisors, 
pervisors, business managers and assist- 
ant camp directors. The jobs provide 
full maintenance and salaries which 
vary according the assignment and 
the candidate’s experience, qualifica- 


q 


tions and training. pre-camp train- 


ing session about five days pro- 
vided for all staff members. Students 
interested job Girl Scout camp 
should inquire their college place- 
ment office the nearest Girl Scout 
council write Miss Fanchon Ham- 
ilton, Recruitment and Referral Ad- 
viser, Girl Scouts the A., 830 
Third Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 
INTERNATIONAL WORK CAMPS 

The Co-ordination Committee for 
International Voluntary Work Camps 
has issued list camps which will 
operating during 1959 countries 
and territories. This year there are 
number camps Africa where in- 
ternational volunteers will work 
projects such the construction 
leprosy center Ethiopia, the build- 
ing homes for victims earth- 
quakes Algeria, and agricultural 
and community development other 
sections. Volunteers generally are re- 
quired pay their fare the camp 
where free board and lodging are pro- 
vided. The list may obtained from 
the Co-ordination Committee for In- 
ternational Voluntary Work Camps, 
Unesco, Place Fontenoy, Paris 
VII, France. 

SHORT COURSES BRITAIN 


British Information 


published list summer schools and 
short courses held Great 
Britain this year. The courses, both 
academic and non-academic, are open 
students from all countries. The list 
may obtained from British Infor- 
mation Services, Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


Columbia University’s Teachers 
College, under its ICA contract Af- 
ghanistan, invites applications for Eng- 
lish-teaching positions. Candidates 
should have background study 
linguistics, experience the teaching 
command English. Requests for ap- 
plication forms should sent Dr. 
David Scanlon, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 

Memorial University, Newfound- 
land, Canada, requests applications for 
the position Head Librarian. Salary 
scale $6,000 $7,000. Applicants 
should graduates accredited 
library school. Applications, stating 
qualifications and experience and giv- 
ing the names three references, 
should sent the President, Me- 
morial University Newfoundland, 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, Canada. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Page Press Photo Service; Page National Student 
Association; Page 10—Rutgers News Service; Pages 13-17—courtesy National Headquarters, 


American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
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Inscitute International Education 


East 67th Street, New York 21, 


KENNETH HOLLAND 
DONALD SHANK 
ALBERT SIMS 


PEARL PURCELL 


BARTON 
BENNETT 
RAYMOND 


BULLARD 


LAWRENCE 


BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 
OREAR 


DANIELS THIRLWALL 


MIDWEST OFFICE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICE 


SOUTHWEST OFFICE 


WASHINGTON AND 
SOUTHEAST OFFICE 


WEST COAST OFFICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


President 


Executive Vice President 


Vice President for Operations 


Executive Assistant the President 


Director, Inter-American 
Director, Department for Asia-Africa 
Director, Department U.S. Exchange Relations 


Director, Department for Europe 


Director, Department Information 


Director, Department Development 


Director, Administrative Management 


Director Personnel 


Controller 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 


Director 


1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 
Ben CHERRINGTON, Director 


731 Texas National Bank 
Pratt, Director 


1530 Street, N.W., Washington 


James Director 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
MILBANK, Director 


12) 


1300 Main St., Houston 


ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study train 
country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, the Insti- 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 
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